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INTRODUCTION 


A keen student of the theater has said that 
to no artist does popular demonstration and 
approval come so readily and in such abund- 
ance as it does to the actor. There is a sound 
reason for this. The actor’s art plays upon 
the more or less unrestrained emotions of his 
auditors, to a degree not to be compared with 
that of the appeal of the sculptor, the painter, 
the poet, the novelist, the architect, or even 
the sensuous art of the dancer, or the more 
emotional art of the musician. To be sure, 
there is close kinship in the enthusiasm 
evoked by a gifted orator or a celebrated 
soloist; but even in these instances there is 
not that complete amalgamation of the artist 
and his product that we find in the case of the 
actor. 

Canvases may be hidden in rubbish heaps, 
sculptural masterpieces buried in the dirt of 
ages, music scores locked in forgotten boxes 
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—and still be perfect works of art: but 
the work of the actor is never accomplished 
without his actual presence and the presence 
of an audience. Nothing in his art is ever 
alive until that moment of collaboration and 
contact. An actor may take himself to remote 
fields and terrify peaceable cattle with lonely 
histrionic outbursts, or rouse the neighbors of 
his city apartment with exclamations of grief, 
joy, rage, exaltation and laughter; but he is 
not acting then, — he is only getting ready 
to act. A fencer or a boxer may make the 
most exhausting preparations in training, and 
practice ingenious tricks of surprise, attack 
and defense, but until he stands face to face 
with his opponent, there is no contest. You 
never know what the other fellow is going to 
do, and you never know what the audience 
is going to do. Sometimes you think you 
know and prepare your surprises, your sure- 
fire effects, your man-traps and your spring- 
guns; but often your audience unmasks your 
batteries and you are at its mercy. 

While art for art’s sake is never absent 
from the player’s purpose, his thoughts or 
even his prayers (if he says them), it is art 
for audiences’ sake that is his supreme en- 
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deavor. This ideal audience is always the 
actor’s hope. Not necessarily the audience 
that checks its intelligence in the cloak-room 
before taking its orchestra, balcony, or gallery 
seat, but the audience with the tablets of its 
emotion wiped clean and ready to give itself 
to the intent and the art of the actor. It is 
the audience that generally eludes the actor’s 
first nights like an ignis fatuus. It is rarely 
without its prejudices for or against. The 
professional critic is a bad audience-maker. 
He takes his seat, examines his weapons and 
waits the first sign of weakness to indicate his 
opportunity for attack. He knows the rules 
of the game, and rarely admits the premises, 
the purpose or the virtues of its players if 
these factors conflict with his preconceived 
ideas. It is a rare occasion when the first- 
night audience in a New York theater is a 
success. Friends of the author and actor are 
there to boost, and to applaud in spite of all 
shortcomings, however obvious; the critics 
are there to dissect and destroy and to search 
for pegs on which to hang epigrams and 
smart phrases for the following morning’s 
criticism. And then there is, Heaven save the 
mark! the first-nighter. To him the occasion 
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is like the ticker-tape in the café to the specu- 
lator, the solitaire card game to the man with 
nothing but time on his hands. He likes to 
go to this or that club and remark for the 
edification of all within the sound of his voice, 
“‘ Pve just come from the first night of Hag- 
garty’s play at the Gotham.” ‘Thereat a few 
trained cue-givers, knowing what is expected 
of them, ask languidly, “ How was it? ” 
“ Rotten,” he replies, and orders a Welsh 
rabbit from the waiter. And she can exult 
next day (the first-nighter is also feminine) 
over her less fortunate sisters at lunch, and 
tell them of the lovely gowns of the leading 
lady. 

Between these groups the true play-audi- 
tor has very little chance. His opportunity 
comes later when subsequent performances 
devoid of the nervous fear and hysteria of 
the player, doubly anxious to please his 
friends and placate his foes, yield occasion 
for the perfect collaboration of audience and 
actor. The most valuable plays are a frame- 
work for the expression of emotion, and until 
such emotional appeal is adjusted to a nicety, 
until the actor’s house is really put in order, 
many thoughtful, well-considered plays fail. 
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It is this confusion, this lack of complete 
control on the part of the actor before his 
first night audience that sometimes gives rise 
to comparison of the professional player with 
the amateur — often to the credit of the 
latter. Pressed on by the excitement of a 
dramatic performance before an audience 
blissfully unaware of the laws of cause and 
effect, blind to the pitfalls that would strike 
terror to the soul of the skilled artist, the 
amateur player plunges ahead in a zestful, 
uncontrolled gallop; much as an unbroken 
colt tears about a field and evokes admiration 
for his spirit. In subsequent representations, 
however, if he is called upon to repeat his 
impersonation, his spirit will lack the incen- 
tive of the adventure and excitement of first 
performance. His only safety will be to fall 
back upon method; and as he has no method 
his work becomes more and more futile until 
it reaches utter ineffectiveness. 

Millions of people can act: those who can 
make a decent living from acting are few. 
Millions of people can sing —were born 
with voices: how many could carry through 
an opera singer’s career, year after year, with 
the unvarying success of Enrico Caruso? It 
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follows then that no actor can become an 
artist without constant association with an 
audience. Not only are audiences the col- 
laborators of the actor, they are his instructors 
as well. Not actively and consciously do they 
fill this function, though annals of the stage 
tell us that the audiences of London and 
Dublin in David Garrick’s and Dr. Johnson’s 
time knew their Shakespeare so well that 
sometimes an actor who mangled the text, 
mispronounced a word, or even misplaced an 
emphasis was hissed, or noisily corrected by 
the pit and gallery. I mean instruction such 
as a baby gives its mother by its smiles and 
tears, its inarticulate sounds of pleasure or 
pain. The baby’s instinct is toward what it 
wants and the mother learns. 

We often miscalculate our effects in study 
and rehearsal. I recall my experience in the 
‘Honor of The Family,’ a play which up 
to the first entrance of Colonel Bridau was 
one that rather bored the audience. It was a 
long series of demonstrations and prepara- 
tions. ‘Two persons were plotting and con- 
spiring to get away with an old man’s money 
when, at the end of their plotting, Colonel 
Bridau appears to put these plotters to flight. 
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At the entrance of the Colonel the doors 
fly open, and slamming his cane upon the 
table, he demands in a loud voice to see his 
uncle. They are amazed at his appearance. 
He tells them that he is going out to smoke a 
cigar; that he is coming back in five minutes, 
and that if at the end of that time he cannot 
see his uncle, everyone connected with this 
affair can clear out. This struck me as being 
a spirited, forceful and interesting end of an 
act, but I was not prepared for the reception 
that bit of acting received. The howls of 
laughter on my appearance disconcerted me, 
and immediately on the drop of the curtain 
the continuation of laughter was something I 
had not considered possible. I knew that the 
part was humorous, but not intensely funny. 
The audience told me that it was a character 
whose comic possibilities outweighed his seri- 
ous ones and gave me my lesson as to how to 
treat Colonel Philippe Bridau. 

I had the same experience in the character 
ori iag ime Kismet ia Phe character ofstjas 4 
is that of a wily Oriental doting upon his 
daughter, and seeking revenge for the wrong 
done him by his ancient enemy Jawan. I 
saw excellent melodrama in the play, but I 
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failed to see the comic characteristics that 
actually worked out for the audience. I did 
not know that my bloodthirsty threats were 
going to provoke laughter, or that I could 
commit murder to the accompaniment of 
howls of joy. Before opening the play a 
New York theater manager said, “ I under- 
stand that there are a few murders in this 
play. Do you think Broadway is going to 
stand that?” I told him that I thought 
Broadway would at least accept it, possibly 
enjoy it. But I was not prepared when I 
found my fingers on the throat of my deadly 
enemy to hear bursts of uncontrolled mirth. 
Nor for the laughter that arose when my 
other enemy was flung into the pool and my 
hand was on his head thrusting him down 
under the water, while I counted the bubbles 
that came up — one, two, three — from the 
expiring man’s lips. I was taught then that 
these two murders were something that had 
a serio-comic aspect, and the delight of my 
audience was joined to mine. They were 
not impressed with the bloodthirsty aspect of 
these two events. They had entered into 
the spirit of this tale of a thousand and one 
years ago. They were enjoying my joy and 
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their heels were clicking together with glee 
as my heels did. As the play progressed I 
found unexpected “laughs” creeping into 
the performance. 

There was a speech in the scene where I 
met my ancient enemy in the darkness of the 
dungeon. We were both thrust there, con- 
demned to die, undiscovered by each other, 
but when I became aware of his identity, I 
raised my hands crying: “ Allah, Allah, we 
shall end our lives side by side. I die con- 
tent.” It was the cry of a revengeful, exult- 
ant man. I saw nothing funny about it. One 
night there was a slight laugh somewhere in 
the audience, and I was told by that laugh 
that there was humor in the speech. How 
could I find it? The audience would have to 
tell me. In my search I took various read- 
ings and finally discovered it in a joyous 
shout that went in downward leaps like the 
descent of a staircase. Just why it should 
have been funny I have never been able to 
tell. I only know that it was. 

It is comedy that the audience teaches more 
readily, but instruction in serious emotion 
comes from them as well. We know when 
we are over or under in expressing emotion. 
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Our audience is codperating. A scene may be 
full of possibilities, but if it is overempha- 
sized the audience doesn’t get it, and if it is 
underemphasized it does not give the audi- 
ence what it craves. 

An accident more often makes than mars a 
performance. The success of the elder Soth- 
ern in ‘Our American Cousin’? is well known 
to have been made largely by an accident. 
He took no pains to study the part. On his 
first appearance he slipped over a misplaced 
rug, and the audience laughed. Later on, he 
sneezed and the audience laughed again, and 
from this first-aid instruction he continued to 
sneeze and to stumble and to stammer Lord 
Dundreary into lasting fame. 

Happy accident is not a thing that can 
be transferred. The story is told of Edmund 
Kean when Mrs. David Garrick came to him 
and said: “ Davy used to do a wonderful 
thing in the closet scene in ‘ Hamlet? and you 
don’t do it. He overturned a chair when he 
saw the ghost.” Kean tried it; when he saw 
the ghost he rose, put his heel under the leg 
of the chair and overturned it, but every 
particle of merit in the action was ruined be- 
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cause of his self-consciousness. He couldn’t 
do it as David did it. 

Joseph Jefferson, than whom I think no 
actor ever better understood his art, tells the 
story of his association with William J. Flor- 
ence. He had played Bob Acres many times. 
It was a favorite performance. When he be- 
came associated with his distinguished fellow 
actor he felt he should give way somewhat. 
The duel scene was always provocative of 
great laughter. “ But,” he said, “ when, Wil- 
liam came, I felt I ought to do something to 
eliminate myself from the scene that he 
might have an opportunity as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, so I didn’t do anything. If they 
could not laugh at me, they would laugh at 
William. But, by, George! they laughed at 
me more than ever.” The unexpected 
brought him to a realization that the more he 
tried the less he was comical, and the less he 
tried, the more comical he became. A fact 
he had no means of discovering for himself 
without the instruction from his audience. 

Mrs. Drew, at the time of this Jefferson- 
Florence combination, went to him in distress 
one night, saying, “ Mr. Jefferson, I don’t 
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know why they don’t laugh at that speech of 
mine as they used to. What is the matter? ” 
“Tt is very simple,” said he. “ You think 
you are funny. You know it is a comic 
speech, but you show the audience that you 
know it is funny. That is the reason you 
have lost the laugh.” 

If anything untoward comes before an au- 
dience, it is apt to excite mirth. I had a ter- 
rible moment in one of Augustin Daly’s 
plays. I came on the scene with my young 
wife in the usual accoutrements of a man 
who has been to the opera. I started to take 
off my overcoat and revealed a huge area of 
white shirt on my, right shoulder. Then I 
tried the other side with the same result. 
My coat sleeves were locked in the sleeves 
of the outer top coat. As adroitly as I could 
I kept on with the dialog, but the audience 
by this time discerned my predicament and 
smiled. I knew that it was a contest between 
myself and the audience. The laugh grew 
louder. I cut the Gordian knot by taking 
off both coats. I stood in my shirt sleeves. 
Before I could continue the scene I had to 
separate the two coats. In doing so, the 
sleeves of the under coat turned wrong side 
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out and showed the satin lining. Then, hav- 
ing unturned the coat sleeves, I resumed my 
habit. The audience rewarded me with 
friendly applause. 

I recall the first night at the Lyceum The- 
ater in London of Henry Irving in the ‘ Cor- 
sican Brothers.’ Mr. Irving (it was before 
the days of his knighthood) was a man of 
pronounced peculiarities, of strange, uncon- 
trollable vocal characteristics and he had a 
halting gait. He took the parts of Fabian 
and Louis —a dual réle. One is killed in 
aeducl wandetie deca iss tevealed tomnis 
brother. On this night Mr. Irving was more 
than usually Irvingesque. Seeing the vision, 
his hands went up in the air and his exclama- 
tion was something like — “ Louis, a-h-h-a- 
h-h-a—h! ” A wave of laughter swept over 
the audience. It was not expected and the 
performance nearly went on the rocks. But 
of course, Irving was artist enough to save 
it. 

The name of Irving recalls his controversy 
with Coquelin as to how much the actor 
should put of himself and his own emotions 
into the character. It is an old dispute with 
right on both sides, but it seems to me the 
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contention of the French actor was the one 
which more nearly solved the paradox of 
acting, — that feeling should be left entirely 
outside the performance. The actor must be 
capable of presenting mirth, sorrow, rage, 
hope, love, despair, but if in his acting he 
indulges himself in the pleasure of his emo- 
tions he becomes ineffective to the audience. 
If he cries real tears, he is likely, to choke 
his utterance. I can recall so many young 
players who have said: “I know I can act 
because whenever I read the scenes I cry real 
tears.” I knew but one person who could 
weep real tears and who could also cause the 
audience to weep real tears: that was Clara 
Morris. It was little matter whether or not 
she shed those real tears, but it amounted to 
much that she could cause her audience to 
shed them. 

We find authority for the elimination of 
the actual emotion of the actor in the words 
of Molé, a noted French comedian, who once 
noted in his diary his disgust with his work 
when he allowed himself to go too fully into 
the emotion of his character. ‘I was real, 
as I would have been at home,” he said. I 
ought to have been real in another way in ac- 
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cord with the perspective of the theater.” 
But when the mechanics are too pronounced, 
the effect is gone. We must be filled with 
spiritual exaltation, body and mind alert to 
meet any contingency. The only way that 
we can figure out this paradox is to say that 
we must present the feeling, but we must 
always have it under control. It must be 
method plus the spirit of the occasion; not 
emotion minus the method. 

When all is done, the actor will have ac- 
complished little of permanency. He has 
writ his name in water. Nothing of his 
achievement is left behind to tell what man- 
ner of man he was. And in the words of 
Garrick: 

He who struts his hour upon the stage, 

Can scarce protract his fame through half 

an age. 

So, let us not begrudge him his hour 
though it be filled with over-laudation. All 
too soon the clock strikes the ensuing hour 
wherein is heard the cry: 

The King is dead! Long live the King! 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I feel very, much 
flattered indeed to see before me such an as- 
sembly, and more particularly as I have seen 
on the plan that it is mainly composed of my 
fellow members and colleagues of our own 
profession. I am glad that they have so great 
an interest in questions that we are about to- 
day to discuss. I am not going to give you 
a lecture in any sense, much less to keep you 
to hear me speak on every form of acting. 
Nobody could do that in an hour, or an hour 
and a quarter. All of you know that per- 
fectly well. All I have to do to-day is to ex- 
plain how acting can be taught, and I hope 
you will agree with me, before I end, that 
this is the way acting should be taught. 
There was, you are aware, a few weeks ago, 
a lively, discussion with regard to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent school. There was 
one project that was put forward by members 
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of our own profession. I say of our own 
profession, because I know I am addressing 
actors and actresses, my colleagues, and my 
fellow students. That project was dropped, 
suspended, put aside, because certain good 
patrons of the drama had organized another 
project and pushed it forward with a great 
deal of energy. During this discussion cer- 
tain influential members of the public press 
— graciously taking, as they ‘have always 
done, great interest in the art dramatic — in 
their editorials pronounced their opinion that 
acting could not be taught; that it was not an 
art at all; that it was a gift; that it was the 
effusion of enthusiasm; that, in point of fact, 
actors, like poets, were born, not made. Now 
that appeared to me to place our art below 
that of a handicraft, for no art becomes re- 
spectable or respected until its principles, its 
tenets, and its precepts are recognized, meth- 
odized, and housed in a system. If it be said 
that we cannot teach a man to be a genius, 
that we cannot teach him to be talented, that 
is simply a fact; but I ask you in any art 
what great men, like, for example, Michel- 
angelo, Landseer, Murillo, would have ex- 
isted if some kind of art had not preceded 
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them by which they learned the art of, say 
mixing colors, the principles of proportion, 
and the principles of perspective. Where 
would Shakespeare have been if he had acci- 
dentally and unfortunately been born in some 
remote region at the plow-tail, where there 
was not within his reach the drama school of 
Stratford-on-Avon? He would have per- 
ished at the plow-tail and have been buried 
in a furrow, and we should never have known 
it. You must absolutely, have principles in 
all arts. You cannot produce your own 
thoughts, your own feelings, unless you have 
some principles as some guide, some ground. 
I am not an eloquent man. I am simply an 
actor, an author, one who is in the habit of 
giving speech to others, and supplying 
speeches for others, rather than delivering 
speeches myself. 

Now, you know in all good wine-growing 
countries the best of the produce is exported. 
That is the reason why you get such very 
bad wine when you are there. Well, this is, 
as I have said, a large subject. I cannot do 
more in an hour than just skim the surface. 
I can, as Newton said, but wander on the 
shore of the great ocean and pick up the 
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shells. I can but give you enough to make 
you understand what our art is, its philo- 
sophic principles; that a good actor is not due 
to accident, that a man is not born to be an 
actor unless he is trained. 

You know that in Paris acting is taught. 
You are aware also that actors and authors 
are in the habit on the stage of teaching the 
actors how the characters they have drawn 
should be played. I allude, for example, to 
the great Mr. T. W. Robertson, one of the 
greatest productions of our age, who has 
revolutionized the drama of his period. That 
man was in the habit of teaching and con- 
veying his ideas to actors on the stage, and 
as to how the parts should be rendered. I 
may also refer to M. Sardou in Paris, who, 
it is notorious, does the same thing, as well 
as many, of the stage-managers of the present 
day. Alexandre Dumas is known to be con- 
stantly doing the same thing. I may refer 
also to Mr. Gilbert, the author, who does 
the same thing, and so stamps the char- 
acter that that character is entirely new, and 
one that you have never seen before. You 
know that all active managers, such as Mr. 
Irving, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Bancroft, 
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Mr. Hare, Mr. Kendal, all teach the younger 
actors and actresses how to play their parts. 
They are obliged to do so in the present 
condition of affairs, because there is no school 
in the provinces to lick the novices into shape 
and to teach them the ground of their art, 
how to walk and how to talk — that is, to 
teach them acting. 

Acting is not mere speech! It is not taking 
the dialog of the author and giving it artis- 
tically, but sometimes not articulately. Act- 
ing is to perform, to be the part; to be it in 
your arms, your legs; to be what you are act- 
ing, to be it all over, that is acting. The sub- 
ject of acting may be divided into the voice 
for the treatment of the production; the ex- 
pression of feature or gesture. I call gesture 
that action of the body above the waist — the 
arms, the neck, the head, and the bust. The 
carriage is that action of the body which is 
below the waist. 

Then there is the study of character. 
Now, there is no speechifying in that. It 
has nothing to do with dialog, it has noth- 
ing to do with posture. It applies practically 
to that portion of the profession with which 
you have to do before you begin anything 
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of the sort. Now, with regard to the voice, 
the secret of being heard is not a loud voice. 
I am not now speaking with a loud voice, yet 
I hope I am heard all over this place. 
“Yes.” Thank you. Now I will tell you 
why. Because I have practised speaking 
articulately. Every syllable of every word 
is pronounced, and as far as I can every 
consonant and every vowel is pronounced. 
That is the secret of speaking plainly, speak- 
ing easily, and being heard over a large as- 
sembly. Now it is the vowel which gives 
support, and value, and volume to the con- 
sonants. When you want to give strong 
expression it is the consonant you go at, and 
not the vowel; but when you want to be ex- 
pressive, when you want to be agreeable, you 
go at your vowel. 

The next thing a young actor has got to do 
is to measure his breath. Usually he gets 
anxious, he gasps, he takes breath in the 
wrong place, he expends his breath in the be- 
ginning of the phrase, or too much of it, and 
when he gets to the end of it he has got no 
more; the consequence is he is pumped out. 
All young actors fall off in the end of their 
phrases, and all go down in consequence. 
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The first fault of a young public speaker is 
that he begins with a great rush, and then 
falls in the distance. The next thing for the 
young actor to study will be the letters /, m, 
n, and r, the four liquids in the alphabet — 
the four letters out of which you cannot 
possibly compose an unmusical word. You 
may tumble them about in any way you please, 
but you cannot use those four letters without 
giving sweetness to the remaining consonants 
as a consequence, if you give them their due 
value. What have you English people done? 
One thing that you have done is that you 
have abolished the letter r. There is no more 
splendid letter in the whole alphabet than 
the letter ry Some people pronounce it like 
w. That is a misfortune that they cannot 
help. But the majority of you, and I dare 
say a great number of you, who are now 
laughing at those who pronounce it like w do 
not pronounce it at all. Some of you pro- 
nounce it as if it was an 4, and when you 
are speaking of the Egyptian war you say 
“the Egyptian wah! ” and you say “ that is 
rathah! ” when you mean “rather,” and 
“ mothah,” when you mean “ mother”; 
whereas there are no such words in the Eng- 
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lish language. I am now speaking the 
straight and simple truth, and I hope nobody 
will be offended. 

Then another fault of young actors and 
actresses is that they condense their words. 
Words having three syllables they put into 
two. For “syllable” they will say “ syll- 
ble,” and for “ appetite ” they say “ apptite.” 
They do not say “ A Limited Liability Com- 
pany,” but “A Limted Libility Compny.” 
That is the modern way, of pronouncing the 
English language. People have a habit of 
clipping their words. This is bad for the 
stage. I do not know whether it is a con- 
temporary fashion outside it. An old stager 
holds great stress on all the letters in order 
that he shall maintain the standard of purity 
and the proper pronunciation of the English 
language. There is another fault that young 
actors and actresses have, and that is that they 
pronounce vowels wrongly. They pronounce 
the letter 7 sometimes like o7, and sometimes 
a-eh, They talk of “ Moi oie ” or “ Ma-eh 
a-eh,” yet neither of those is the pronuncia- 
tion of z in the English language. In the 
better theaters and theaters of the first class 
actors are kept in check in this respect, be- 
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cause the acting-managers are educated men, 
and therefore prevent actors from doing so; 
but when I go to theaters of a second class I 
hear the English language pronounced in a 
way that — well, if the audience are of my 
opinion I should express myself very loudly. 
Now, there are young people who go upon 
the stage sometimes who are inclined to think 
they cannot get on because their voices are 
so weak, and so they are discouraged. I will 
give you an instance of what I mean. About 
twenty-two years ago I was producing a play 
at the Adelphi Theater. It was‘ The Colleen 
Bawn.’ In the last act a young lady played 
a part where she had only about three lines 
to utter in one of the conversations. The 
young lady was sweet and interesting-look- 
ing, and I went up to her and said, “ My dear 
young lady, do speak a little louder, you 
cannot be heard.” I tried to persuade her, 
but it was hopeless. I said, “ A little louder, 
please, try.” At last she burst into tears as 
shessaid,=" lcamtrying.” “lowent) toathe 
leader of the orchestra and said, “ Do you 
hear this lady speak? ” They hesitated, but I 
pressed them, when they said, “ No, we do 
not.” She subsided, and went down. One 
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of her relations came to me the next morning 
and said, “I am sorry you are troubled with 
my relation on the stage; pray do not en- 
courage her to go on, she will never succeed; 
she had much better do something else.” 
Well, I thought so too, but three years after- 
wards I found that young lady playing a 
leading part in the ‘ Colleen Bawn.’ I also 
found her playing a leading juvenile part in 
a piece at the Olympic Theater, and holding 
her own by the side of the best actors, and 
now she possesses one of the sweetest, most 
sympathetic, and the best voices that I ever 
heard on the stage in any country. It was 
one of the most charming organs for perfec- 
tion and sweetness that to my recollection I 
have ever heard. That was done by practice 
and self-tuition. Her name is Miss Lydia 
Foote. 

I must now go to a subject of a rather deli- 
cate nature, and that is really the first part 
of my subject — the voice. You know there 
are certain voices on the stage — you are per- 
fectly, aware of this —thdt the actor does 
not use off the stage; that are exclusively con- 
fined to tragedy. It is not the actor’s ordi- 
nary voice. The idea is that the tragedian 
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never has to use his own voice. Why? What 
is the reason? Before this century the great 
French tragedians before Talma and the great 
English tragedians before Kean used their 
treble voice — the teapot style. They did it 
as if they played on the flute. Then came 
the period when the tragedian played his 
part on the double bass so. [The speaker 
imitated a very deep bass amid much laugh- 
ter.| There was no reason for it. Now we 
perform that part in the present age in what 
is called the medium voice. The reason is 
this. It is the transcendental drama tragedy. 
When I call it transcendental I mean unreal, 
poetic, to distinguish it from the realistic or 
the drama of ordinary life. The transcen- 
dental drama assumes that the dialogs are 
uttered by beings larger than life, who ex- 
press ideas that no human being could pour 
out. The actor has accustomed himself to 
feel that he is in a different region; and, 
therefore, he feels if he uses his ordinary 
voice it might jar on the transcendental effect. 
I have fought out this very question with the 
great tragedians in France; and it seemed as 
if the tragedians were afraid of destroying 
the delicate illusion of the audience, who are 
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sent about four hundred years back, as if 
they were living with people whom they had 
never seen and had no knowledge of. The 
consequence is those characters are too big for 
any ordinary human being, and the actor tries 
to make his manner and his voice correspond. 

I will now leave the question of voice, and 
go to the question of gesture. Now gesture 
on the stage must be distinct and deliberate. 
When you look at a person you do not turn 
your eye, but you turn your whole head. If 
you want to point, do that [with the arm 
straight out from the shoulder | — the action 
must go from the shoulder. Every novice 
does that — [pointing with finger only| — 
particularly little women. If you have to 
shake your head, it must be full. Now, there 
is one cardinal rule — no, I will not say that, 
because in the theater there is no such thing 
as a cardinal rule. Great men and great 
women often make the greatest effects by. 
inverting the well-known rule; but the rule 
is that all gesture should precede slightly the 
words that it is to impress or to illustrate. If 
I am making an address to heaven I raise 
my arms first so [illustrating] —“ By 
heaven! ” ‘The gesture indicates slightly to 
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the mind what is going to be given in words, 
and the words complete that idea and satisfy 
the mind of the audience. If I were to say 
“ By heaven! ” so [raising the arms after 
words |, that is comic, is it not? If I were to 
say to you, “ Now, look here,” that is right 
[the action of the hand preceding the 
words]; but if I say, “ Now, look here ” [the 
action following the words], that would be 
wrong. Then, no one except in doubt and 
in very exceptional circumstances puts his 
hand to his head. It is a bad habit, or it isa 
bad gesture. It is only called in when the 
man is in trouble, or, as old Kean did it, in 
despair. It is very exceptional. Of course 
great men may do these sorts of things, just 
as a great painter puts characters in attitudes 
that are wrong, but which are right in him. 
Why in the attitude of appeal do you put 
your hands up so? Because you want them. 
You cannot appeal that way [with the palms 
downwards|. Why in deprecation do you 
put your hands downwards? You cannot do 
it that way [the palms upwards]. Common 
sense will tell you that many of these little 
matters are matters that depend upon philos- 
ophy. They are so simple, so clear, and dis- 
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tinct, that you laugh at them. But do you 
know they are not generally known? The 
actor picks up these things by degrees on the 
stage. Rules are scattered about the stage and 
transmitted, gipsy-like, in our vagrant life 
from one generation to another; but do you 
know that sometimes it is ages before they. 
are learned, and that an actor has to go on 
picking up these things one by one? Do you 
know how many years an actor is in doing 
that? What was Irving doing antecedent to 
1870? He had been several years on the 
stage. I first met Mr. Irving in 1866, in 
Manchester. He happened, very fortunately 
for me, to have been selected to play a part 
in a piece of mine which was first produced 
there. -Ele playedtit sande vsaice ae once, 
“‘ Here is the man, here is somebody! ” A 
short time afterwards I said to him, ‘ Why 
are-not you in London? ” He said, “ Be- 
cause I cannot get there.” I said, “ Oh, that 
is very simple; I am going to produce this 
piece in London, and I shall make it an ab- 
solute condition that you play this part.” 
Therefore he came in 1866. Now from 
1866 to 1870 what were you about? Were 
you stone blind that you did not know him? 
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No, it was not your fault. During all that 
time he had been gathering together, pain- 
fully and laboriously, all these arts of his 
profession, and while he was gathering them 
he could not, till he got them together, be 
sure of his art. He had not that internal 
power which should have enabled him to 
know the stage so as to take his stand upon 
the stage and possess you! When he felt 
that he could do it he did it, but not before. 

But that is a digression from gesture. 
Now, I will say a word as to superfluous ges- 
ture, and I would say, Let the gesture be 
exactly such as pertains to what you say, so as 
to help the meaning, and no more. Do not 
use gesticles — little gestures —that is, 
fidgety. The audience are very much alive 
to gesture, and if they see you constantly on 
the stage, and find that your gestures mean 
nothing, they will pay you no further at- 
tention. Gesture is not a small thing. Ask 
the man in the House of Commons! Ask the 
man speaking after-dinner speeches! and they 
will tell you. That the knowledge of it is 
necessary is quite clear from the way he puts 
his hands into his pocket, or down on the 
table, or anything or anywhere, simply be- 
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cause nothing interferes with a man so much 
as not having learned the appropriate gesture. 
Now, in gesture you will observe that when 
the face is delivered to the public in the 
ordinary way in which an actor acts you see 
two cheeks, two eyes, the whole of the mouth, 
and the whole of the nose, but the gesture is 
foreshortened; but in profile you see half a 
face, one eye, one half of the mouth, and one 
half of the nose, but then the gestic assistance 
becomes powerful. So [full face], the 
gesture is weak; so [profile], the gesture is 
strong. 

Then, gesture must be subordinate to the 
spectator himself. All things in this art 
must be subordinate to that. It is a sort of 
picture. Therefore, the arm farthest from 
the audience must, as a general rule, go up. 
These, you will say, are slight rules; but still 
they will jar on the audience occasionally if 
they are not followed. I beg to observe, as 
far as I have gone, these are not altogether 
rules that apply to the stage. They apply to 
oratory. They belong to the pulpit, they be- 
long to the bar, and they belong to the House 
of Commons. If they did not, they would 
not be true. They do not belong to one more 
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than another. Now, there is a very important 
thing about gesture which we will call by- 
play —that is, the gestures that are used 
while another person is speaking, so that the 
recipient, by receiving the speech from the 
stage, may transmit its effect to the audience. 
That is a very delicate process, and one that 
is very difficult for a novice to understand and 
perform; but he should know, if he is prop- 
erly instructed, how to keep that gesture to 
listen to the principal actor, for if he does not 
do so he will not convey it to the audience, 
and he may conclude “if his speech has no 
effect upon me it will not have any effect 
upon them.” 

Another thing is, do not let your gesture 
be too short. It seems that some cannot give 
the appropriate gesture. They say, “Go 
away! ” [with a quick gesture|. They can- 
not rest long enough in a gesture. You do 
not know how long you can rest upon a good 
one. It tires you, but it will not tire the 
spectator. He does not like it, and does not 
understand that quick change. Then you 
should very rarely reach across your own 
body. Everything that is strictly natural is 
not always right. If I were in a room I 
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should take my hat from this table with my 
right hand and turn, but here I should turn 
my back on the audience if I do so, therefore 
I take it so [with the left hand, and passmg 
it to the right] when I am going out, al- 
though I have no right to take it in my left 
hand naturally. I could say a good deal 
more upon gesture, but I am afraid I am 
keeping you here too long. [“ No, no! ” 
and cheers. | 

Now let us go to posture and to character. 
I now come to a most important fact. I am 
going to ask you what has become of the lost 
art of walking? Some waddle, some roll, 
and some toddle; but there is but one man 
in five hundred — nay, in one thousand — 
that really walks. Examine the Greek 
friezes, where the lines of persons are repre- 
sented in the true attitude of a person walk- 
ing. Nowadays on the stage, or in the street, 
you will find the action is totally different, 
and I will explain it. There are some south- 
ern Spaniards who still possess the lost art, 
and some Arabs do. I will tell you why 
presently. Let me explain the process. The 
English and French walk with their knees 
never brought straight. That is ungraceful, 
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and not a proper method of walking. Walk- 
ing means a stride with the foot from one 
position to another. That is the art of walk- 
ing. If that stride is taken properly it is a 
walk. One reason for this is the modern 
walker is not accustomed to bend the foot, but 
unless those joints can play you cannot walk. 
The leg must be brought back into a per- 
fectly straight position, because the walk is 
made by propulsion from one position to 
another. The leg is thrown forward, but 
should never be kicked out, but as the leg 
advances the propulsion is like that of the 
Greekeiticzes me lncerienteleo mis forward. 
or if the left is forward the right is always 
straight. The foot is brought perfectly level 
with the ground. The foot must not be 
dragged as some actors do it. There is no 
elasticity in it that way. I have not the 
slightest intention to be personal to anybody. 
The foot being brought forward slowly, and 
level with the ground, the shoulders are kept 
back and the body is perfectly perpendicular. 

Now, how is that to be obtained? I will 
tell you. If you place a pad on the head, 
and if you place on the pad a weight of say 
thirty or forty pounds — oh, you can bear 
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sixty pounds without any trouble; you do not 
know what power there is in the backbone — 
that obliges you to carry your weight strictly 
over the backbone and to hold your head up; 
the head and neck immediately assume a uni- 
form and erect attitude. The weight being 
where it is, the whole body assumes a perfect 
attitude and the arms drop in the right place. 
If you attempt to walk the legs must be kept 
cleanly and clearly underneath, the body must 
be kept perfectly straight, and you can walk 
—a little stiffly, perhaps, because if you do 
not you will fall. When you get into the 
habit of carrying anything on the head you 
will walk with ease and grace under it. That 
is why the Arabs walk so well, because they 
are in the habit of carrying things on their 
heads. That is, perhaps, the reason the 
Greeks walk so well, because they were likely 
to carry something zm their heads. 

Now, in walking let us study some living 
thing. You know that some birds are notice- 
able for their grace; and you will find that 
with animals like those of the feline tribe 
there is at the middle of the walk a very 
slight pause. The walk is not continuous 
and continual, but there is a pause in the 
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middle. You will also find that birds of a 
certain class walk in that way. That also 
adds grace to the movement; and you will 
find when you carry a weight of that kind 
upon your head you will feel when you get 
to the centre of the step that you make a 
slight pause, and this habit cultivates that 
peculiar touch of grace which is essential to 
an exceedingly, graceful and full walk. Some 
ladies have it naturally, and it is always better 
if these things come not by art, but by nature. 
henweacain ee the les erarthests from? the 
audience should be always farther forward 
than the other. Starting for a walk, you 
should commence it with the off leg. If you 
kneel on the stage, kneel on the knee next 
the audience. These are ordinary facts that 
we should all know. 

Now, when you walk backwards and for- 
wards, do not turn upon the ball of your 
foot in turning round; but, when you come to 
the end of the walk, it is more dignified to 
take one step and bring your foot back, and 
then take the movement back again. A lady, 
if she attempts to do it, walks on the tail of 
her own dress. She is obliged, therefore, to 
be more graceful. Then measure your dis- 
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tance. Novices always fall short, or turn 
back; but good actors, by habit, render this 
impossible. A good actress gets to the table, 
if she wants to get to it, without difficulty. 
In the old style, actors used to have a number 
of tricks on the stage, which, fortunately, 
recent tragedians have abolished. One of 
these was what was called “ taking the step.” 
Your Richard and Macbeth could not act 
except in a circle; but then they made a 
point of taking the stage [the speaker walked 
rapidly across the stage|, and that was the 
cue to the audience to applaud! When the 
performer had given a remarkable speech, 
and when he came to its point, he walked into 
one of the corners. It was impossible in the 
palaces of the kind and elsewhere for the per- 
formers to get into the corners, especially a 
lady, therefore he did not continue to culti- 
vate a habit which was not only so unnatural, 
but so inartistic. 

Another trick which comedians as well as 
tragedians used in taking an exit was to com- 
mence the speech in this way, “ So, my Lord, 
I take my leave,” and then go to the other 
side of the stage and finish it. This was 
equally conventional; the actor would reserve 
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the last three or four words of his scene, and, 
walking to the side, would turn and speak 
those words “to take him off.” So that 
twenty or thirty years ago an actor often said, 
“ Would you give me a few words to take 
me off? ” They could not get off the stage! 

I think I have said enough on that branch 
of the subject, so that I may leave that in 
order to leave a little room for that part of 
the subject which relates to the study of char- 
acter. Now, the great fault of young actors 
in the present day, novices particularly, be- 
fore they go on the stage, is to imagine, when 
they have got the words into their heads, that 
allisdone. That isnotall. A child could do 
that, because it has a much better memory 
than a grown-up man — a much better mem- 
ory. Young actors think when they know 
the part they know the work. But it is not 
the getting of the words into your head, it 
is the getting them out again. He goes 
to the stage, dresses nicely, parts his hair 
properly, and provides himself with patent- 
leather boots; but, if he does not study char- 
acter, it is no use. You may look the thing 
very nicely; but the audience will discount 
that in a very, few minutes. The question is 
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whether you can do it. Iam sorry to say that 
the young actors of the present day do not 
give so much attention to the inside of the 
subject as they ought to do. 

The first lesson an actor has to learn is, not 
to speak. It is to learn to walk on the stage, 
stand still, and walk off again. That appears 
very simple, but it is very difficult. When he 
walks on the stage he fixes his attention on 
what is said and what is done on the scene, 
never removing it to follow the speakers. 
But his part is to listen, and if he can perform 
that part well — that is, the part of 4 good 
listener — he will have achieved a progress 
in his art that many very favorite and 
prominent actors have never yet achieved. 
That one lesson alone, if it is perfectly 
learned, will actuate his whole career. He 
will never forget it, and it will be one reason 
of his success. Now, the finer part of the act- 
ing is to obtain an effect, not altogether by 
what is given you to speak, but by listening 
to what another person speaks, and by its 
effect upon you, by continuing your character 
while the other man is speaking. Your per- 
formance on the stage by that by-play may 
not be as great as his, but still it prepares the 
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audience for the scene; the gesture helps the 
tone. The effect is exhibited on the actor 
who listens, and from him on the rest of 
the audience. If the beginner allows his 
mind to be employed in this manner it has 
this effect, his mind is no longer in attendance 
upon his arms; that terrible egotism, that 
vanity sickness that we call stage fright, he 
is relieved of nearly altogether. He cannot 
help feeling it because he rushes into it in 
consequence of the great pains he is at to 
obtain a judgment that is of value for its 
sweetness, and is acutely feared for its cen- 
sure. If the man fixes his mind upon some 
other object, if the mind is over there not 
here, on himself, ease will naturally follow, 
because he is naturally there as a listener. 
That is his first lesson; when he has accom- 
plished this he must come to the study of 
character. 

To the young beginner I would say, when 
you go upon the stage do not be full of your- 
self, but be full of your part. That is mis- 
taking vanity, for genius, and is the fault of 
many more than perhaps you are aware of. 
If actors’ and actresses’ minds be employed 
upon themselves, and not on the character 
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they wish and aspire to perform, they never 
really get out of themselves. Many think 
they are studying their character when they 
are only studying themselves. They get their 
costume, they put it on, see how it fits, they 
cut and contrive it, but all that is not study- 
ing their character, but their costume. Actors 
and actresses frequently come to me and say, 
“ Have you any part that will fit me? ” 
They never dream of saying, “‘ Have you any 
part that I can fit? that I can expand myself 
or contract myself into; that I can put my- 
self inside of; that I, as a Protean, can shape 
myself into, even alter my voice and every- 
thing that nature has given to me, and be 
what you have contrived? I do not want 
you to contrive like a tailor to fit me? ” That 
is what is constantly happening. 

Now, I will give you an example of what 
happens when a new play is brought into the 
theatre. It is usually read in the green-room. 
I do not think that is a good plan. My expe- 
rience, which extends to forty years, is that 
actors listen to the parts that others have to 
play, but never to their own, and are dis- 
satisfied. ‘Oh, yes,” says Smith, “I have 
a fine part, but look at Jones.” Jones, grum- 
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bling, says, “ Oh, yes; I suppose I shall do 
something with it; but see how it falls off 
in the last act. Miss Popkins has the best 
part.” Miss Popkins is the leading woman. 
She comes and says, “ Mr. Boucicault, I do 
object to be the mother of Miss Brown, 
whom I knew as a leading actress when I was 
a child.” Then Miss Brown comes to me the 
following day full of anxiety, and, taking me 
aside, says, “ What am I to wear? ” I say, 
Study your character” (She: ‘still. says, 
“What am I to wear? ” and “ Can I change 
between the second and third acts?” Then 
I am button-holed by Mr. Smith, who says, 
“‘ Please, what is your idea about my wig? ” 
This is not the study of character. It is jeal- 
ousy of the other parts, and not their own. 

It was not so forty years ago. They had 
their faults many of them, but they did not 
constitute costume and make-up as the study 
of character, which it is not. I will tell you 
what did happen forty years ago. I was pro- 
ducing a comedy in which Mr. Farren, the 
father of the gentleman who so ably bears the 
same name (old Farren), played a leading 
part. He did not ask what he was going to 
wear, but he came to me, and said, “ Who 
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did you draw this party, from; had you any 
typer.??* Ll satd sory ess ethad: geancemen= 
tioned the names of two old fogies who, at 
that time, were well known in London soci- 
ety. One he knew, the other he did not. He 
went and studied Sir Harcourt Courtley, and 
he studied by the speediest method, for the 
study was absolutely and literally out of the 
mouth of the man himself. That will give 
you an idea how they studied character. 

Once Mr. Mathews came to me and said, 
‘Do -yousknow, -Dazzle?ta Lssaid. caves. 
He said, “Do you know really a good 
type? ”» “ Yes, I do.” “ Will you kindly let 
me see him? ” I said, “I am in some diffi- 
culty, for if he thought I was going to put 
him on the stage he would shoot me, and I 
do not want that, but I can describe him.” 
“ Very, well,” he said, “ what sort of a man is 
he? ” I described him exactly. I said, “ The 
other day I was standing on the hearth rug, 
a mutual friend, a young plunger, came in in 
a great state of excitement and announced to 
us that a distant relative had left him 
£10,000. Dazzle looked at the ceiling and 
said, ‘If I had only £10,000! Bless me! I 
should be having £20,000 a year for six 
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months.’” From that he understood imme- 
diately what the character was. 

That is the way to study character, to get 
at the bottom of human nature, and I am 
happy to say that, amongst some young actors 
who have come out within the last ten or 
fifteen years, I have seen a natural instinct 
for the study of character and for the draw- 
ing of character most admirably, and much 
more faithfully than they drew it twenty 
or thirty years ago. There isa study of char- 
acter that we may call good and true that has 
been accomplished within the last fifteen or 
sixteen years. 

Now, I will say something by way of anec- 
dote to show how utterly unnecessary it is 
for you to bother your minds so much about 
your dress. I was producing ‘ The Shaugh- 
raun?in New York. I generally had enough 
to employ my time. I get the actors and 
actresses to study their characters, and gener- 
ally leave myself to the last. But the last 
morning before the play was produced I saw 
my, dresser hobbling about, but afraid to come 
to the stage. At last he said, “ Have you 
thought of your costume? ” I said I had not 
done any such thing. It was about three 
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o’clock in the afternoon, and I had to play 
about seven o’clock in the evening. I went 
up stairs, and said, “ Have you got a red 
coat?” “ Yes; we have got a uniform red 
hunting: coat;?) S° Ob that\is of nesusel” 
“We have got one that was used in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ ” ‘That was brought, but 
it had broad lapels, and looked to belong to 
about one hundred and fifty years ago. 
“Oh! ” said the man, “ there is an old coat 
that was worn by Mr. Beckett as Goldfinch.” 
When he came to that it reached all down 
to my feet, and was too long in the sleeves. 
So I cut them off with a big pair of shears, 
and by the shears and the scissors I got some 
sort of a fit. Then I got an old hunting cap, 
a pair of breeches, and sent for some old boots 
that cost about 2s. 6d. and did not fit me, and 
that is how I came on the stage. The editor 
of one of the newspapers said, “ Where on 
earth did you get that extraordinary costume 
from? ” 

Believe me, I mention these circumstances 
simply to show that the study of character 
should be from the inside; not from the out- 
side! Great painters, I am told, used to 
draw a human figure in the nude form, and, 
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when they were proposing to finish their pic- 
tures, to paint the costumes; then the cos- 
tumes came right. That is exactly how an 
actor ought to study his art. He ought to 
paint his character in the nude form and put 
the costume on the last thing. 

Now, let me give this particular advice to 
all persons going on the stage. Many of you 
are already on the stage, but others may be 
going on. Having arrived at that conclusion 
as to what your line is going to be, always try 
to select those kinds of characters and the line 
that is most suited and more nearly conforms 
to your own natural gifts. Nature knows 
best. If you happen to have a short, sharp 
face, a hard voice, an angular figure, you are 
suited for the intellectual characters of the 
drama, such as Hamlet and so forth. If you 
are of a soft, passionate nature — if you have 
a soft voice and that sort of sensuous dispo- 
sition which seems to lubricate your entire 
form, your limbs, so that your movements are 
gentle and softer than others, then this char- 
acter is fitted for a Romeo or an Othello. 
You will find, if you look back at the records 
of actors, there are few great actors that have 
shone in the two different lines, the intel- 
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lectual and the sensual drama. Kemble could 
do Hamlet, but he could not do Othello. 
Kean could do Othello, but he could not do 
Hamlet. The one was passionate and sen- 
sual, the other was an intellectual, a noble, 
grand actor. 

Now, after you have made this preliminary 
study you will recollect that in every great 
character, there are three characters really. 
We are all free men, in one sense, speaking, 
of course, of our inner life; but we have three 
characters. First there is the man by himself 
— as he is to himself —as he is to his God. 
That is one man, the inner man, as he is when 
alone; the unclothed man. Then there is the 
native man, the domestic man, as he is to his 
family. Still there is a certain amount of 
disguise. He is not as he is to other men. 
Then there is the man as he stands before 
the world at large; as he is outside in society. 
Those are the three characters. They are all 
in the one man, and the dramatist does not 
know his business unless he puts them into 
one character. Look at Hamlet in his solil- 
oquies, he is passionate, he is violent, he is 
intemperate in himself, he knows his faults 
and lashes his own weakness. But he has no 
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sooner done that when Horatio comes on the 
stage with a few friends. Horatio is the 
mild, soft, gentle companion; with his arm 
round his neck, Hamlet forgets the other 
man; he gets a little on, but he is the same 
man to Horatio as he is to his mother, when 
he gets her in the closet. But when he en- 
counters the world at large, he is the Prince! 
the condescending man! You have seen 
Hamlet played, and if you watched closely, 
you have seen those three phases of his char- 
acter have been given on this stage! So it is 
in nearly all characters — comic or otherwise. 
You will find that the three characters always 
combine in the man. 

This should be studied to be preserved. 
It is one of the charms of comedy, as all 
dramatists know very well how to employ. 
Take, for instance, where the woman is the 
affected woman of society. Something oc- 
curs to break her down, and she is bound to 
break down; the audience immediately recog- 
nize it, because they recognize the true 
woman. The truth comes out, and they do 
not like affectation; they prefer nature. 
When Pauline, in ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ car- 
ries on the proud woman —that is, the 
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woman of society — as she falls in love she 
struggles for what? To maintain the woman 
of society. During the struggle the audience 
watch with intensest interest whilst they 
gradually see her breaking down. Eventu- 
ally, crash! and the true woman bursts out. 
There you see the preservation of those two 
characters. The observation of the three 
characters is one secret of the true and the 
highest form of the dramatic art, and the 
dramatist, if he would be true to nature and 
to his art, must carry them out. Now, it may 
be said that these things are not altogether 
high art. They may not be high art, but the 
high art rests on them. You cannot get on 
without them. They are the pedestals on 
which the statue rests. They are as necessary 
to the great picture as they are to the life 
they represent. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have kept 
youa longtime. All I say now is that I have 
to give you most heartily and conscientiously, 
as an old man, an old dramatist, and an old 
actor, this advice. Whatever is done by an 
actor let it be done with circumspection, with- 
out anxiety or hurry, remembering that ve- 
hemence is not passion, that the public will 
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feel and appreciate when the actor is not 
full of himself, but when he is full of his 
character, with that deliberation without 
slowness, that calmness of resolution without 
coldness, that self-possession without over- 
weening confidence, which should combine in 
the actor so as to give grace to comic and im- 
portance to tragic presence. The audience 
are impressed with the unaffected character 
of one who moves forward with a fixed pur- 
pose, full of momentous designs. He ex- 
presses a passion with which they will sympa- 
thize, and radiates a command which they 
will obey. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have de- 
tained you here longer than I intended. I 
thank you very sincerely for the kindness 
with which you have attended to me. I do 
not know that I have given you anything 
very valuable, but I hope you will think that 
I have given you sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, to help you to study this, the art of 
acting, although it is simply a bit of a very 
great deal that can be taught to the young 
actor, who should be taught if he is to ap- 
proach perfection in the period of probation 
which he has to go through. Let us give him 
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the sound principles of his art. Do not let us 
leave the managers to be obliged to take the 
most ignorant people, and have to do here 
on the stage what should be done elsewhere. 
Let them be properly and fairly prepared 
and brought into such a position as to be able 
to do some of the minor parts of the drama 
which they profess to follow. If you believe 
anything I have said is good and worthy of 
your attention, and that I have not employed 
your hour foolishly and infructuously, then 
I will ask you to be kind enough to help me 
to thank Mr. Irving for his very great kind- 
ness in giving me this stage, and you the free 
use of this house, this afternoon, so that we 
may collogue together. I will ask you to be 
kind enough to say that you thank Mr. Irv- 
ing, and to help me to thank Mr. Stoker and 
other gentlemen of this house, who have gone 
through an immense deal of trouble (more 
than I can explain) in putting me in a position 
so as to be able to address so brilliant and so 
kind an audience. 
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Dionysius Lardner Boucicault was born in 
Dublin, December 26, 1822. He died in 
New York, September 18, 1890. His 
father was a French refugee, his mother was 
Irish, and he inherited racial characteristics 
from both parents. His first play, ‘ London 
Assurance,’ a five-act comedy, was brought 
out at Covent Garden on March 4, 1841, 
when he was not yet twenty. It was imme- 
diately profitable, and it held the stage for 
nearly fifty years. During that half century 
he was the most popular and most prolific 
playwright on the English-speaking stage. 
In 1857 he made his first appearance as an 
actor, and thereafter he was as successful as 
a performer as he was as a playwright. He 
came in time to possess great dexterity, as a 
stage-manager; and his own pieces owed not 
a little of their appeal to the adroitness of 
their presentation. He spent many of his 
later years in the United States where he 
brought out some of his most attractive plays, 
skilfully compounded melodramas, with 
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startlingly novel effects, a rising wall in 
‘ Arrah-na-Pogue’? (1865) and a turning 
tower in the ‘Shaughraun’ (1874). 

The plays to which his name was appended 
may be divided into groups. In the first 
of these are his comedies ‘ London Assur- 
ance,’ the ‘ Irish Heiress,’ ‘Old Heads and 
Young Hearts,’ and ‘ Marriage,’ which must 
be called original, altho they often contained 
scenes and characters long familiar on the 
stage. In the second group are his dramati- 
zations of novels, ‘ Smike’? from Dickens and 
‘Jeanie Deans’ from Scott. Sometimes he 
found only the elements of a plot in the tales 
he took over, modifying its structure to suit 
himself; thus a novel of Mrs. Gaskell’s was 
the basis of the ‘ Long Strike’ and a story 
of Gerald Griffin’s was the basis of the ‘ Col- 
leen Bawn.’? In a third division are his 
adaptations from the French, such as 
‘Kerry ? and ‘ Daddy O’Dowd,’ in both of 
which he transferred to Ireland situations 
invented in France. And in a fourth and 
final grouping are to be found a dozen plays, 
taken from the French with only the slightest 
modification, ‘ Louis XI? and the ‘ Corsican 
Brothers,’ which — altho he saw fit to put his 
own name to them —are in fact only clever 
translations. 
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It was during one of his visits to England 
that he delivered at the Lyceum Theater 
(lent for the occasion by Henry Irving), to 
a house-filling audience of actors and ac- 
tresses, the lecture which is here reproduced 
from the stenographic report printed in the 
Era of July 29, 1882. It is to be noted 
that for several months before his death 
(eight years later) he had been connected 
with a school of acting, established by A. M. 
Palmer at the Madison Square Theater in 
New York. 

Lessing, in the introduction to his ‘ Ham- 
burg Dramaturgy,’ had already asserted that 
“valuable gifts of nature are very necessary 
to the calling of the actor, but they are by 
no means sufficient for it; he must every- 
where think with the poet, he must even 
think for him in places where the poet has 
shown himself human by his errors.” 

In commenting on an article by Boucicault, 
written before this lecture and containing 
suggestions utilized in its preparation, Coque- 
lin wrote (in Harpers Weekly for Novem- 
ber 12, 1887): 


A man is born with greater or less natural gifts; 
and the reason why remains a mystery. But he 
must cultivate his gifts and work out his genius. 
Mr. Boucicault speaks of that indescribable some- 
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thing which makes an original picture superior to 
the most perfect copy imaginable. Well, I know 
in what this indescribable something consists. It 
consists on the one hand, of the author’s manner 
of feeling, which, in its turn, depends on his per- 
sonality, that is to say, on something of unknown, 
and if you like of divine origin; and on the other 
hand, it consists in his manner of rendering what 
he feels, that is to say, his artistic process. Now 
while he has little or no power over his personality, 
the artist has every power over his process; and so 
it came about that Raphael thrice changed his 
manner. 


There is a shrewd and significant passage 
about the histrionic art in a paper by Bronson 
Howard, which was entitled ‘Our Schools 
for the Stage’ and which was published in 
the Century for November, 1900: 


The phrase “art of acting” has become so 
familiar, and it trips so lightly off the tongue, 
that no one needs to think when he uses it. “There 
are many other comfortable phrases like that in 
the language. Not one “lay” reader in a thou- 
sand, probably, ever had a definite idea passing 
through his head when he was using the words 
“art of acting.’ Let me submit an incomplete 
and superficial but fairly clear, definition of the 
phrase — one on which, so far as it goes, we may 
all agree. Suppose we put it in this shape: 
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“The art of acting is the art of moving, speak- 
ing, and appearing on the stage as the character 
assumed would move, speak, and appear in real 
life, under the circumstances indicated in the play.” 

This seems a reasonable definition; it would 
meet the views of nearly every reader, and even 
the more philosophical playgoer would merely add 
something about “ feeling,” “soul,” “ sympathy,” 
or “magnetism.” This last word fills all the 
chinks, like putty in the work of a bad house- 
carpenter. Mechanics have the proverb: “ Putty 
makes many a good carpenter.” We may para- 
phrase it: “ Magnetism makes many a profound 
dramatic critic.” But the above definition of the 
art of acting, with or without the philosophical 
playgoer’s embroidery, is absolutely and radically 
false — for this reason: it lacks the one small word 
“seeming.” It ought to read as follows: 

“The art of acting is the art of seeming to 
move, speak, and appear on the stage as the char- 
acter assumed moves, speaks, and appears in real 
life, under the circumstances indicated in the 
play.” 

In that word “seeming ” lie nearly all the diffi- 
culties, the intricacies, the technicalities of acting. 
The writer is assuming no special nor superior 
wisdom as an “expert”; for every actor, from 
the greatest of them down to the second-month 
student, knows that the definition we had first 
agreed on is inaccurate. Move, speak, and appear 
as the character does? Real life? One might as 
well say that a painter’s art is to use gray stone 
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to represent an old church in Rome, instead of 
mere pigments mixed with oil. ‘The painter ap- 
peals to the eye by artificial, not by natural, means. 
So, the actor’s art is to make the people in an 
audience, some of them a hundred feet or more 
away, think that he is moving, speaking, and ap- 
pearing like the character assumed: and, in nine 
cases out of ten, the only way to make them think 
this is to be not doing it; to be doing something 
else —something that you would never dream of 
unless you were taught it, or learned it from long 
and weary experience without a teacher. 


At the Conservatory in Paris the pupil is 
assigned to the care of an experienced actor- 
instructor; and during his two or three years 
of schooling he is under the guidance of this 
teacher, not being encouraged to profit by 
the lessons of the other instructors. As a 
result of this practice the pupil may become 
simply an echo of his master. This disad- 
vantage was clearly perceived by W. C. 
Macready during one of his visits to Paris. 
In his diary, under date of January 21, 1845, 
he records that he 


called on De Fresne, and altho with great re- 
luctance, in compliance with his particular wish, 
accompanied him to the Conservatoire. Heard 
the pupils of Samson go through their course of 
theatrical instruction. It is an institution of the 
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government to train pupils (who are elected to 
the school) for the stage. I was interested, and 
saw the inefficacy of the system clearly; it was 
teaching conventionalism — it was perpetuating the 
mannerism of the French stage, which is all man- 
nerism. Genius would be cramped, if not maimed 
and distorted, by such a course. 


It is to be feared that in expressing this 
condemnatory opinion Macready was char- 
acteristically insular. Samson was a remark- 
able actor and an even more remarkable 
teacher. He was consulted by Rachel even 
after she had attained the zenith of her fame; 
and she is recorded as having said that she 
felt “lame on one side ” when she had not 
gone over a part with Samson. 

Coquelin, who was a pupil of Regnier at 
the Conservatory, once told an American 
friend that Regnier did not admire Samson’s 
methods. “ But I did—and I took every 
occasion to study him. In fact, I think I 
learnt as much from Samson as I did from 
Regnier.” 


B. M. 
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